Pratt

Henry Niemeyer \_qq.v.]. In 1887, he entered
the Art Students' League of New York, where
his instructors were F. E. Elwell and Augustus
Saint-Gaudens \_qq.v.~\ in modeling, and Kenyon
Cox and William M. Chase [qq.v.] in drawing
and painting. Saint-Gaudens, always a vivid and
inspiring teacher, thoroughly interested in youth-
ful talent, received him as assistant in his private
studio. It was an invaluable privilege, and this
early contact with Saint-Gaudens at work in-
fluenced Pratt's whole career.

In 1890, advised by Saint-Gaudens, Pratt went
to Paris, to study under the solid Chapu and the
brilliant Falguiere. He entered the ficole des
Beaux-Arts at the head of his class, captured
prizes, and after two years abroad returned to
America in time to take part in the joyous inter-
lude of preparation for the World's Columbian
Exposition at Chicago in 1893. His pair of colos-
sal groups for the Water Gate received praise
for sculptural fitness. In 1893, he was chosen
instructor in modeling at the Boston Museum
School of Fine Arts, a position which he filled
until his death. He was a representative of the
Boston tradition in sculpture, begun by Green-
ough and continued by Ball, Milmore, and
French. Influential members of the intellectual
circles sought his work. On Aug. n, 1897, ne
married Helen Lugada Pray. Their home was
in Jamaica Plain; Pratt's studio in Boston.
Later, a summer home at North Haven, Me.,
gave the family the outdoor life which Pratt's
frail physique especially needed.

Among his earlier works in Boston was a
series of intimate portrait bas-reliefs in the man-
ner of Saint-Gaudens, and hence in full contrast
with his groups for the World's Columbian Ex-
position. These reliefs included portraits of the
two daughters of Dr. Frederick C. Shattuck
(1893), the Slater children (1894), and Mrs.
Shattuck and daughter (1894). At this time he
modeled also the medal presented by Harvard
University alumni to President Eliot. All these
efforts showed refined technical skill as well as
that power in characterization which was after-
ward to give him success in portrait busts. The
likeness in the Eliot medal was considered the
best yet obtained of its subject; a bust of Dr.
Eliot followed. Later came the Yale-Bi-Cen-
tennial medal, relief portraits of the Sears chil-
dren, an angel figure for the Sears monument in
Cambridge, Mass., and designs for the five-dol-
lar gold piece.

The years 1895 and 1896 Pratt devoted chiefly
to sculptures for the Library of Congress, Wash-
ington, D. C. He made six large spandrel fig-
ures for the main entrance; a well-composed
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statue of "Philosophy," one of eight colossal fig-
ures surmounting columns in the rotunda; and
most successful of all, four circular high reliefs
representing the four seasons, placed in the
southwest pavilion. In 1896 came a bronze "Vic-
tory" for the battleship Massachusetts; of later
date were the bronzes for the Kearsarge and the
Alabama. The recumbent marble figure of Dr.
Coit for St. Paul's School, Concord, N. H., an
evocation of a Renaissance motive, won honor-
able mention at the Paris Salon of 1897, and led
to two subsequent works of similar design, the
"Dr. John Cotton" in the First Church, Boston,
and the "Bishop Neely," Portland, Me. At the
opposite pole in theme and treatment was his
figure exhibited at the Salon of 1898, an
"Orpheus" showing the direct influence of Fal-
guiere.

Pratt's truer vein appeared in the next works
issuing from his busy studio. The bust of Phillips
Brooks for Brooks House, Harvard University
(1899) is a solid achievement in the delineation
of a great personality. Other thoughtful por-
traits varying in merit are the bust of Dr. Shat-
tuck, St. Paul's School (1900) ; the Avery me-
morial bust, Groton, Conn.; the bust of John E.
Hudson of the Bell Telephone Company, and
that of Henry Lee Higginson, for Symphony
Hall, Boston. With these may be cited the high-
relief portrait of Dr. E. Winchester Donald for
Trinity Church, and medallions of John C. Ropes
for Trinity Church and for Memorial Hall. Side
by side with these realistic representations of
virile character Pratt was developing idealistic
themes of feminine beauty, as in the classically
draped relief figures of "Peace" and "War" in
the admirable General Butler Memorial, Lowell,
Mass. An enchanting nude marble statuette of a
young girl received a silver medal at the Pan-
American Exposition, Buffalo, 1901. In his
"Fountain of Youth," the central feature is a
slender ideal nude. Many similar creations are
in private ownership. His nude marble figure
of a "Young Mother" is in the Art Museum,
Worcester, Mass.

A work which today holds its own as among
his best in feeling and in treatment is the bronze
statue of a young Spanish War soldier in undress
uniform, placed on the grounds of St. Paul's
School in honor of 120 St. Paul's boys. The dig-
nity of this figure led to his selection as sculptor
of the "Nathan Hale" for Yale University
(1914), a copy of which has been placed at Hale's
birthplace, Coventry, Conn. Less fine as a work
of art than the famous "Hale" by MacMonnies>
it is probably truer to the nature and appearance
of the young patriot in homespun. Another Puri-
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